Key Points 


Soft skills have been valued in the workplace for decades, and recent research suggests 
that soft skills are important for academic and economic success. Yet there is no consensus 
around how to define these skills or what term to use for them, and little rigorous evidence 
is available on how best to teach these skills in the context of workforce programs. 


WorkAdvance offers training to low-income adults in both technical and soft skills. Work- 
Advance providers offered soft skills instruction as part of their career readiness training. 
The providers all had the same goalto equip participants with the skills they needed to 
succeed in the workplace—but varied In how the providers approached and imple- 
mented soft skills training. 


One main finding from the WorkAdvance evaluation’s implementation analysis was that 
soft skills taught in career readiness training were as important to participants and 
employers as the technical skills taught in occupational skills training. Yet, many participants 
who lost their jobs did so due to issues around soft skills. This suggests some participants 
could have benefited from additional soft skill instruction and that there is still room to 


improve how soft skills are taught within workforce programs. 


Skills have long been associated with productivity and 
economic well-being. A large body of evidence shows 
the value of academic and technical skills in the work- 
place. And in recent years, soft skills—skills that 
make for an effective employee, such as time man- 
agement and communication—have also become 
increasingly valued in the workplace. Employers often 
include these skills in job postings, and many employ- 
ers report that they value soft skills as much or 
even more than hard skills in job applicants.’ 

Yet at the same time, many employers report 
difficulty finding job applicants who already possess 
soft skills.2 And limited research is available on the 
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most effective strategies to teach these skills, 
particularly in the workforce development field. 
WorkAdvance is a sector-focused workforce 
development model that calls for providing education 
and employment-related skills to help participants 
enter and advance in the labor market. The model 
was implemented by four providers, and the programs 
were evaluated using a randomized controlled trial 
design. The programs offered participants training 
in technical skills, as part of occupational skills 
training, and soft skills, as part of career readiness 
services. The evaluation’s findings showed positive 


economic effects in some sites through a three- 
year follow-up period.3 

This report will first give an overview of what 
soft skills are and why they are important in today’s 
workforce. Then it will discuss how the WorkAdvance 
providers implemented soft skills training and 
highlight a few best practices for soft skills instruction 
that WorkAdvance providers identified. 


What Are Soft Skills? And Why Do They 
Matter? 


Soft skills are the general habits and competencies 
that make for an effective employee, such as showing 
up to work on time and working cooperatively with 
others. These skills can be applied broadly and are 
often seen as a complement to “hard” or “tech- 
nical” skills—skills that can be formally taught and 
are sometimes specific to a sector or occupation. 
Examples of hard skills include computer program- 
ming and machine operation. 

The value of soft skills in the workplace has 
been documented for decades, yet there is no 
consensus on how to define these skills or what 
term to use for them.4 Many recent definitions of 
soft skills are more comprehensive than in the past 
and often include more than just the skills needed 
in the workforce. 

One proposed framework for thinking about 
soft skills identified common employability skills 
and put them into four groups: personal skills, peo- 
ple skills, applied knowledge, and workplace skills.s 
Another framework identified five skills—social 
skills, self-control, communication, positive 
self-concept, and higher-order thinking skills—as 
crucial for youth workforce success.°® 

Employers also use their own definitions and look 
for different skill sets in applicants and employees. 
For example, one employer survey found the most 
important soft skills were teamwork, analytical 
reasoning and critical thinking, complex problem- 
solving, and agility and adaptability.” An analysis of 
job posting data found that a different set of 
skills—communication, organization, writing, and 
customer service—was most in demand.° 

A further complication is that different groups 
and fields use different terms—including noncog- 
nitive, employability, and 21st-century skills—to 
describe these skills. And while these terms are 
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used to describe related skill sets, terms are not 
always interchangeable and often emphasize some 
skill areas more than others.? This lack of consensus 
on how to define these skills and what term to use 
for them has made it difficult for education and 
workforce providers to teach and assess these skills. 

Despite this, recent research suggests that 
soft skills are important for academic and eco- 
nomic success.'° Much of the literature around the 
importance of soft skills for academic success 
focuses on the K-12 domain and addresses a range 
of diverse noncognitive skills." For example, research- 
ers studying “grit” and “growth mindset” have 
found that social skills learned early and further 
developed in school can improve academic out- 
comes.” Related skill sets—sometimes referred to 
as executive function skills or social and emotional 
learning in the early childhood and K-12 domains— 
have also been linked to academic success."3 

Other recent research suggests that nonaca- 
demic skills, in addition to academic skills, may be 
important determinants of wages and other labor 
market outcomes.’* One study found that between 
1980 and 2012, wages in occupations requiring 
social skills have grown more rapidly than wages 
in other occupations. Recent technological 
changes—including increases in automation—may 
be driving some of this because nonroutine tasks 
and skills, such as problem-solving and adaptability, 
cannot easily be automated.® 

Employers have valued these skills for decades. 
According to one analysis of job posting data, 
around one-third of skills listed in job postings are 
soft skills. And this holds true even in more tech- 
nical sectors, such as health care and information 
technology (IT), where one-quarter of desired 
skills in job postings are soft skills.'7 Many employers 
also report they are more interested in job appli- 
cants who have soft skills and can teach individuals 
hard, technical skills. 

Yet at the same time, employers often report 
difficulty in finding job applicants who possess soft 
skills.’® This skill gap is seen not just in entry-level 
jobs but in higher-skill jobs as well..? Many work- 
force programs now emphasize soft skills to help 
make participants more attractive job candidates. 
And workforce practitioners and employers agree 
that training should cater to more than just hard 
skills.?° 


Figure 1. WorkAdvance Model Components 
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Source: Richard Hendra et al., Encouraging Evidence on a Sector-Focused Advancement Strategy: Two-Year Impacts from the WorkAdvance 


Demonstration, MDRC, August 2016. 


WorkAdvance Evaluation and Model 


WorkAdvance is a workforce development model 
that uses a sectoral approach to improve economic 
outcomes for low-wage workers via training and 
placement into jobs in high-demand sectors with 
strong career pathways. Figure 1 shows the model’s 
five main components. 

Soft skills training was incorporated into the 
career readiness services that WorkAdvance providers 
offered (which also included an introduction to the 
target sector, resume and interview assistance, and 
preemployment coaching). The provider staff also 
worked with and coached participants individually 
to further develop these skills throughout the pro- 
gram. 

The WorkAdvance model was implemented by 
four providers starting in mid-2011, and programs 
were evaluated using a randomized controlled 
trial design. Findings from the evaluation show 
encouraging evidence for sector-based programs. 
WorkAdvance increased the likelihood of completing 
occupational skills training in the targeted sector 
at every site and of obtaining a credential in the 
targeted sector. 

The results also show that sector programs can 
have economic effects that last through three years 
of follow-up. But provider maturity and experience 
running sector programs matter, and not all programs 
will lead to economic gains.21 One WorkAdvance 
site produced large increases in employment and 
earnings throughout the follow-up period. One site 
had little to no effect on any economic outcomes. 
And the findings for the other two sites are mixed: 
Those sites increased earnings in some years, and 
increases were mainly among individuals who 
came into the study later. See Appendix A for more 
information on and findings from the WorkAdvance 
evaluation. 
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How the WorkAdvance Providers 
Implemented Soft Skills Training 


All the WorkAdvance providers offered career read- 
iness training, which included soft skills instruction. 
However, the providers varied in how they imple- 
mented the career readiness and soft skills training 
due to the requirements of the sectors they were 
targeting and other programmatic elements. This 
section describes how the three providers that had 
positive economic impacts—Per Scholas, Madison 
Strategies Group,” and Towards Employment— 
implemented soft skills training and highlights 
similarities and differences across the providers.”3 
Specific examples from the providers are included 
to illustrate their approaches. 

This section draws on information from the 
implementation analysis that was done during the 
original WorkAdvance evaluation and on more 
recent interviews—completed around five years 
after the evaluation ended—with staff at Per Scholas, 
Madison Strategies Group, and Towards Employment. 
The bulk of the information presented here describes 
how the providers delivered soft skills training 
during the evaluation period (2011-14), except for 
the final section, which focuses on changes the 
providers have made to their soft skills training 
since the evaluation ended. Table 1 provides a 
summary of the key characteristics of the three 
providers and the features of their career readiness 
training. 


Soft Skills Definition. The WorkAdvance providers 
thought about and defined soft skills in similar 
ways. They felt that soft skills were crucial for helping 
participants get, maintain, and advance in a job, 
and they focused most of their soft skills training 
on the skills participants would need to succeed in 
the workplace. For example, Per Scholas referred 


Table 1. WorkAdvance Provider and Career Readiness Training Characteristics 


Per Scholas macisonsteatede. Towards Employment 
Group 
Provider Characteristics 
Location Bronx, New York Tulsa, Oklahoma Northeast Ohio 
Information Transportation, 
Target Sector(s) ; Health care, manufacturing 
technology manufacturing 
Training and placement | Training and placement first 
Approach Training first first until fall 2012, then until fall 2012, then mostly 
mostly training training 
Career Readiness 
Training 
For placement first track: 
. Typically provided typically provided before 
Concurrent with immediately following job search 
Timing occupational skills enrollment and before oe 
training start of occupational For training first track: 
skills training typically provided concurrent 
with occupational skills training 
Cer ]2 seven-hour ses- 5 six-hour sessions 10 six-hour sessions (60 total 
J sions (84 total hours) | (80 total hours) hours) 
Curriculum Developed in-house | Developed in-house Developed in-house 
feceeee Speensien Pre and posttest; Career readiness training 
observation checklist; observation 


Source: Richard Hendra et al., Encouraging Evidence on a Sector-Focused Advancement Strategy: Two-Year Impacts from the WorkAdvance 
Demonstration, MDRC, August 2016; and WorkAdvance providers, in discussion with author, April and May 2019. 


to its career readiness and soft skills training as 
“career development training” and focused on 
teaching skills to help ensure workplace success. 
This encompassed skills such as communication, 
problem-solving, and how to dress and socialize 
appropriately in a work environment. 

The providers also felt that soft skills helped 
participants in other areas of their lives, such as 
staying engaged in and completing training and 
having healthy relationships with friends and family. 
Madison Strategies Group intentionally taught 
participants that soft skills were needed in every 
domain of life and explained how skills such as 
emotional intelligence and healthy conflict resolu- 
tion could be applied to professional and personal 
relationships. Similarly, when Per Scholas taught 
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participants about time management, it empha- 
sized the importance of showing up for work on 
time and showing up for their training on time. 
The providers also recognized the complexity of 
defining and teaching soft skills. For example, 
Towards Employment staff described soft skills as 
“sray components”—in contrast to more black-and- 
white components such as creating a resume—and 
felt that every participant took something different 
away from their soft skills training. Towards Employ- 
ment defined soft skills in a few different ways: (1) 
the concrete skills needed to get and maintain a job 
(such as getting to work on time and having an 
appropriate email address); (2) the skills and behav- 
iors needed to be successful and advance in the 
workplace (such as conflict resolution and goal 
setting); and (3) self-efficacy skills needed to solve 


home and life issues that could affect work life 
(such as being aware of available resources, like child- 
care). 


Intake Process and Initial Assessment. The 
WorkAdvance model called for intensive applicant 
screening before enrollment to identify individuals 
who had the ability to complete training and be 
attractive to employers while not being too quali- 
fied that they did not need the program’s services. 
Provider staff used a combination of objective (such 
as math scores) and subjective criteria (such as 
interest in training) to screen applicants. 

As part of the screening process, the providers 
tried to assess whether applicants already possessed 
soft skills. In most cases, they did not screen appli- 
cants out because they lacked soft skills. Rather, 
the providers used the screening process to figure 
out the specific soft skills participants needed to 
develop and, therefore, what skills they should 
focus on when working with participants. 

Per Scholas’ intake process included a group 
information session followed by a one-on-one 
interview. During the interview, staff tried to assess 
applicants’ behaviors and knowledge. Some of 
their assessment was more concrete, such as 
whether the applicant was dressed appropriately 
(which they were told to do during the group infor- 
mation session), and some was based more on staff 
observations, such as how well the applicant was 
able to articulate his or her thoughts. Both assess- 
ments demonstrated applicants’ soft skills—for 
instance, listening and communication skills—and 
through this process, staff gained insight into 
which participants needed more support and 
which needed less. 

Towards Employment used a similar approach. 
Applicants interacted with staff multiple times 
before enrolling in the program—during a phone 
screen, at a general information session, and at 
orientation—and staff used these various touch 
points to get a baseline understanding of where 
individuals were and start building relationships 
with them. Staff felt this also helped get buy-in 
from participants on why it was important to learn 
these skills. 

At Madison Strategies Group, applicants attended 
an interview as part of the intake process. There, 
staff saw how applicants interacted with them; 
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staff looked for skills such as whether the applicant 
used eye contact and was able to communicate 
effectively. The program did not specifically 
screen out applicants because they lacked soft 
skills. But if staff identified behaviors or attitudes 
in an applicant they felt could not be addressed 
during the limited time they had to work with 
them, the applicant was screened out. For example, 
combative applicants may have been screened out 
if staff felt the applicant was not willing to work 
with them or not open to learning. 

All the providers served a range of participants 
with varying needs. Some participants came into 
the programs with previous work experience; these 
participants often already had a baseline knowledge 
of soft skills, including an awareness of how to act 
in a work environment, and only needed a refresher. 
Other participants needed a lot more soft skills 
instruction. These participants tended to have less 
work experience and had not yet learned about 
employer culture and how to function successfully 
in a workplace. 

Madison Strategies Group staff felt that many of 
their participants came in with a baseline under- 
standing of soft skills, but they were not always 
able to talk about those skills or show employers 
their competency in them. Per Scholas staff noted 
that their training cohorts consisted of participants 
with a wide range of backgrounds and experiences. 
And staff used this as an opportunity to have partici- 
pants teach and learn from one another. 


Format. All three providers incorporated some 
soft-skills instruction into their group-based career 
readiness training. These trainings also covered 
preemployment skills, such as resume development 
and mock interviews. 

Class sizes ranged from 2-15 participants at 
Madison Strategies Group—depending on the 
number of current training offerings—to 20-22 par- 
ticipants at Per Scholas. Madison Strategies Group 
staff felt peer interaction that happened in the 
career readiness training classes was invaluable 
and could not be duplicated in a one-on-one setting. 
Through these interactions, participants practiced 
skills such as teamwork, conflict resolution, and 
communication. Per Scholas staff noted that because 
they worked with participants from a wide range of 


backgrounds, participants often learned from one 
another as much as they learned from staff. 

The timing of group-based career readiness and 
soft skills training varied across providers. Madison 
Strategies Group, for the entire evaluation period, 
and Towards Employment, for the first part of the 
evaluation period, offered career readiness training 
as one of the first services post-enrollment. Both 
providers initially offered direct job placement 
services, in addition to occupational skills training 
services.24 And because some participants were 
starting their job search immediately, both organi- 
zations had to offer career readiness training upfront. 

Staff at both providers felt that soft skills 
learned in the career readiness training were bene- 
ficial to participants not only when they reached 
the workplace but also while they attended occu- 
pational skills training. For example, skills such as 
time management and persistence could be applied 
during training and on the job. Having career 
readiness training upfront also helped with engage- 
ment in the program because it got participants 
into services quickly and allowed staff to build 
relationships with participants before they attended 
occupational skills training, which was provided by 
external partners. 

Partway through the evaluation period, Towards 
Employment began offering part of its career read- 
iness training concurrently with occupational 
skills training. Participants attended a short career 
readiness training upfront, and then once participants 
started occupational skills training, staff would go 
to training sites weekly to offer additional instruction. 

Per Scholas used a similar approach. It offered 
career readiness training concurrently with IT, or 
hard skills, training. One day per week was reserved 
for career readiness training. Per Scholas struc- 
tured its training this way because it felt that some 
of the skills taught were better learned earlier in 
the program—for example, conflict resolution—so 
they could be used and further developed by partici- 
pants during training. Other skills were better 
taught later in the program—such as how to act 
during an interview—when participants began 
looking for a job. 

In addition to group-based training, all three 
providers used one-on-one coaching sessions with 
participants to further develop their soft skills. 
Towards Employment staff felt that group- and 
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individual-based methods needed to go together. 
During group-based training, participants learned 
lessons and behaviors. Then through one-on-one 
coaching, staff built on those lessons, provided 
individualized advice to participants, and addressed 
any behavior issues that participants, staff, or 
employers identified. 

Similarly, Per Scholas staff provided real-time 
feedback to participants to address any issues they 
observed. If, for example, a participant was showing 
up to class late (which demonstrated a need for 
better time management), staff would talk to the 
participant about what was going on and try to 
coach around the issue. And because all training at 
Per Scholas—for soft and hard skills—was offered 
on site and led by provider staff, participants received 
real-time feedback and coaching consistently 
throughout the 15-week program. 


Length. The total time participants spent in 
group-based career readiness training, which in- 
cluded soft skills training, varied somewhat across 
providers. Per Scholas had the longest career readi- 
ness training; they offered 12 daylong (seven 
hours) sessions. Madison Strategies Group offered 
four daylong (seven hours) sessions, and Towards 
Employment offered weeklong training with six to 
seven hours of training per day. 

The providers felt these trainings were long 
enough to start building participants’ awareness of 
skills and change their behaviors. Madison Strategies 
Group staff observed that many participants had 
an aha moment in the first day of class and that 
many participants noted that their mindset had 
changed by the end of training. 

But the providers also recognized that soft skills 
development is a continuous process, and many 
participants needed additional coaching beyond 
career readiness training. Madison Strategies 
Group staff noted that they had only a short time 
to teach participants new skills and that many 
participants needed more intensive services. At 
the end of Towards Employment’s career readiness 
training, participants developed a tailored plan with 
next steps and then worked individually with 
coaches to carry out the plan.’5 

The WorkAdvance model also called for staff 
members to continue working with participants 
after they found employment—something not typical 


in most workforce programs. This ongoing contact 
post-employment was intended to help partici- 
pants maintain their jobs and eventually advance 
along a career pathway. Many of the retention- 
and advancement-related topics staff discussed 
with participants drew on soft skills that were 
previously taught. Examples of topics discussed in 
these meetings included showing up for work 
consistently (which required dependability and 
punctuality) and asking for and negotiating a raise 
(which required good communication skills). 

This post-employment contact may have also 
been especially important during a new hire’s first 
30-60 days when their risk of job loss was greatest. 
Madison Strategies Group staff saw, for example, 
that some program graduates were fired from their 
jobs for issues covered during the career readiness 
training. Staff continued to work with these partici- 
pants who needed additional support. 


Curriculum and Approach. All three providers 
developed their own curriculum to teach career 
readiness and soft skills. The providers all viewed 
their curriculum as a “living” document that was 
constantly evolving based on feedback from par- 
ticipants and employers. For example, Per Scholas 
actively sought feedback from employers on its 
curriculum (and other parts of its program) and 
then made updates accordingly. 

The providers felt that the way training was 
delivered was just as important as the skills taught. 
Several providers mentioned that their soft skills 
training was not just a series of lectures but rather 
incorporated as many interactive and group-based 
activities as possible. For example, at Towards 
Employment, instead of describing good teamwork, 
staff had participants work in groups to accom- 
plish a task. 

This modeling helped participants not just learn 
what good teamwork is but also start to adopt the 
behavior. Staff felt this was crucial because a lot of 
soft skills development is about behavior change. 
At the end of Madison Strategies Group’s career 
readiness training, participants were asked to write 
a “message in a bottle” about what they learned. 
Staff felt that having participants write down their 
takeaways helped them validate what they learned. 

One way Per Scholas emphasized and reinforced 
soft skills was by having staff model workplace 
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norms. This gave students a glimpse of what they 
could expect—and what would be expected of 
them—once they found a job. In many cases, this 
was at a large, corporate employer, and that work 
environment was new to some participants. Partici- 
pants were also held accountable to an expected 
set of behaviors from the time they applied to the 
program. For example, during the intake process, 
if an applicant showed up late or was not dressed 
appropriately, staff would give them feedback and 
ask them to return on a different day. 

Once in the program, staff enforced a “zero 
tolerance policy” for the first three weeks, and 
participants could be dismissed if they arrived late 
to class during that time. These practices seemed 
to make a good impression on employers. One 
employer interviewed as part of the original Work- 
Advance evaluation said:*° 


The school’s always clean, everyone’s 
professional and nice. They get on their 
students. If anyone is late to class, or not 
dressing appropriately, they get on them. 
It’s that that really takes individuals from 
the community and takes them to the next 
level. 


Sector Focus. All the providers felt that a core set 
of soft skills—including skills such as time manage- 
ment, problem-solving, and clear communication— 
were beneficial for all participants to learn and 
practice, regardless of the occupation or sector 
they were hoping to work in. These skills were 
universally valued by employers in all sectors. 

But the providers did customize parts of their 
soft skills training to the specific sectors and occu- 
pations they were targeting. For example, Per 
Scholas focused on customer service skills since IT 
employers value this and many graduates end up in 
jobs where they interact directly with customers. 

Staff also worked with participants on their 
verbal communication skills. These skills were 
needed for the workforce in general and specifically 
for jobs in the IT sector. Per Scholas staff observed 
that during the interview process for many IT jobs, 
employers asked applicants to talk through how 
they would complete a process—such as finding a 
file on a computer—and applicants needed to 
provide a clear answer. 


Towards Employment used sector-specific 
examples when teaching certain skills. For instance, 
when teaching problem-solving to participants in 
manufacturing training, staff would use examples 
of issues participants may encounter when working 
on a shop floor, such as what to do if a machine 
breaks down. 


Employer Engagement and Input. All the providers 
sought and valued feedback from employers. The 
providers used this feedback to update their soft 
skills training and other parts of their programs. 

Per Scholas identified itself as a feedback- 
oriented organization and sought feedback on its 
soft skills curriculum (and its technical skills 
curriculum), how participants did during inter- 
views, and how participants were doing after they 
were placed in a job. Staff felt that employers were 
comfortable providing feedback to them because 
they had strong relationships and believed in Per 
Scholas’ work. 

Similarly, Madison Strategies Group asked for 
feedback from employers at various stages. When 
staff met with new employers, they would ask what 
their needs were and what they were seeing—and 
not seeing—in their new hires. Staff would then 
relay this information back to their career readi- 
ness training instructors. The same held true for 
feedback on why program graduates were fired 
from their jobs. 

Employer input came in many forms and often 
depended on employers’ characteristics. For example, 
Towards Employment interacted differently with 
employers in the health care sector than employers 
in the manufacturing sector. (The site targeted 
both industries during the evaluation period.) 
Because Towards Employment had deep relation- 
ships with large employers in the health care field, 
staff went to the employer sites regularly to get 
real-time feedback on current job openings and 
participants who had been hired. 

Conversely, many of the manufacturing employers 
Towards Employment worked with were smaller, 
so staff instead worked more with their industry 
membership partners. Whenever possible, provider 
staff tried to talk to frontline managers and directors 
to ensure they were hearing a consistent message 
about the skills employers wanted. 
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Employer Needs and Assessments. The provid- 
ers noted that they consistently heard from em- 
ployers that soft skills were just as important for 
job applicants as were hard skills. Towards Em- 
ployment tried to engrain this message into partic- 
ipant’s minds as early as possible. At their infor- 
mation sessions—which applicants attended be- 
fore enrolling—staff shared a quote from an em- 
ployer about how employers can teach employees to 
use a machine, but they cannot teach them to show 
up on time. 

One provider noted that while some employers 
said they valued soft skills over hard skills, this was 
not always observed in practice. Some employers 
hired applicants with stronger technical skills over 
applicants with weaker technical skills, even when 
those applicants had stronger soft skills. In this 
provider’s experience, employers looked for a 
combination of soft and hard skills in applicants, 
but in the end, applicants with stronger hard skills 
often won out. This provider made sure to equip 
their participants with both skill sets. 

An added complication was that providers felt 
some employers lacked a concrete definition of 
soft skills. One provider said this made it difficult 
for them to help participants prepare for interviews 
because it was unclear what skills the participant 
should highlight and demonstrate. 

Related, the providers also noted that many 
employers had difficulty assessing soft skills in job 
applicants, and their assessments were often imper- 
fect. One provider felt that some employers were 
better at interviewing applicants than other employers 
and that larger employers tended to use more 
standard interview questions. Another provider 
felt that because not all employers knew what they 
were looking for in applicants, they sometimes 
ended up making biased hiring decisions to lower 
their perceived risk. 

This provider focused on building relationships 
and trust with employers, so that employers would 
know any applicants the provider referred had the 
skills—soft and hard—they wanted. Staff at this 
provider also talked to employers about the needs 
of individuals in the communities they were hiring 
from—including participants—so they would be 
prepared to help new hires transition more easily 
into their jobs. 


The providers noted that soft skills were valued 
by employers not just in applicants but also among 
their current employees. One provider noted that 
soft skills help employees get recognized by their 
employers and put them in a position to be considered 
for advancement opportunities. Employees then 
used their hard or technical skills to actually obtain 
the new job or opportunity. 


Provider Assessments. All the providers assessed 
participants’ soft skills throughout the program, 
although assessments were often informal and 
developed in house. Madison Strategies Group had 
participants complete a 25-question assessment 
before and after they attended career readiness 
training. The assessment was developed by staff 
and included questions to check participants’ 
understanding (for example, “What is a transferable 
skill?”) and more situational questions (for example, 
“How would you tell your boss you are resigning?”). 
Since participants were given the same test before 
and after training, staff could measure their progress 
and skill attainment over time. Towards Employment 
used a checklist at the end of its career readiness 
workshop that included yes or no questions—such 
as “Do you have an appropriate email address?” 
and “Did you pass three mock interviews?”—to 
assess what participants had achieved. 

In addition to these assessments, the providers 
noted that soft skills attainment is about behavior 
change, which was hard to measure in a formal, 
standard way, especially within their limited time 
frame with participants. To do so, staff observed 
participants’ behaviors and saw whether partici- 
pants were, for example, showing up to class and 
appointments on time (demonstrating dependability 
and punctuality), staying engaged in trainings 
(demonstrating motivation), and communicating 
effectively with other participants and _ staff 
(demonstrating collaboration and good communi- 
cation). 

Towards Employment specifically set up its 
career readiness training classes to simulate a 
work environment. Staff felt that this allowed 
them to see how participants handled deadlines 
and solved problems they would face once they got 
jobs. The program also relied on career readiness 
instructors and coaches to observe participants’ 
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behaviors, such as whether they worked effectively 
with a team. 

Per Scholas staff noted that they tried to observe 
whether participants applied the feedback they 
were given by staff when they interviewed with 
employers or even after they obtained a job. Similarly, 
Madison Strategies Group staff felt they could tell 
whether a participant learned and was using soft 
skills when they saw how the participant handled a 
difficult situation at work on their own. For example, 
if a participant asked their employer for a new 
schedule, this demonstrated skills such as commu- 
nication and problem-solving. 


The providers noted that soft skills 
attainment is about behavior 
change. 


Changes over Time. All three providers have 
made changes to their soft skills training since the 
WorkAdvance evaluation ended. These changes 
range from using a new curriculum to hiring new in- 
structors with different background and teaching 
styles. Many changes were based on lessons the 
providers learned through their participation in the 
evaluation and on feedback from employers and 
participants. 

For example, through their participation in the 
WorkAdvance evaluation, Towards Employment 
realized that its curriculum should be more contex- 
tualized to the specific industries it targets. The 
provider now constantly tweaks its curriculum and 
has worked to identify which skills should be 
taught in all career readiness training classes and 
which skills need to be taught only for participants 
looking to enter a specific industry. 

Madison Strategies Group has made several 
changes to its career readiness and soft skills training. 
Now, its training is more interactive and stream- 
lined, its curriculum emphasizes certain skills such 
as teamwork and self-reflection, and staff use a mix 
of lectures, group work, and individual work that 
touch on all learning styles. The provider also now 
offers follow-up workshops to reinforce the skills 
taught in core training. Madison Strategies Group 
staff have also been doing work recently around 


resume development. After pulling job descrip- 
tions, staff noticed that many resumes now list soft 
skills, and in response, staff have updated their career 
readiness training to emphasize the importance of 
including soft skills in a resume. 

Per Scholas has experimented with dividing its 
career readiness training into smaller chunks of 
time. It has tried offering half-day sessions of career 
readiness training a few days each week and offering 
one- to two-hour sessions of career readiness 
training every day. These changes were based on 
participant feedback; participants noted that soft 
skills training was not as exciting or interactive as 
technical training, and staff felt that dividing up 
soft skill instruction could help participants stay 
engaged. 

Additionally, Per Scholas now uses an online 
tool—the Skills to Succeed Academy developed by 
Accenture—to teach some of its career readiness 
curriculum. While Per Scholas already teaches 
most of the content that is available through the 
online tool, staff feel that delivering the material in 
a different format helps participants stay engaged. 
The online tool has interactive lessons, and each 
module ends with a quiz that assesses what students 
have learned. 


Findings on Soft Skills from the 
WorkAdvance Evaluation 


While the WorkAdvance providers took different 
approaches to teaching soft skills, they all had the 
same goal: to equip participants with the skills 
needed to succeed in the workplace. One key finding 
from the evaluation’s implementation analysis was 
that soft skills taught in career readiness classes 
appear to have been as important to participants 
and employers as technical skills acquired from 
occupational skills training.?”? This is consistent 
with findings from other research and surveys of 
employers.”8 

Yet even though the WorkAdvance providers 
taught and emphasized soft skills to participants, 
when participants lost their jobs, it was rarely 
because of technical failings. In some cases, partici- 
pants did not show up predictably, walked off the 
job without explanation, or had trouble managing 
anger.” This suggests that soft skills attainment is 
a continuous process and that some WorkAdvance 
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participants may have benefited from—and in 
some cases received—additional training or support 
to learn and implement the necessary behavior 
changes. This also suggests that there is still room 
to improve the soft skills training offered by the 
WorkAdvance providers. (Additional research is 
needed on how best to teach these skills to adults 
in workforce programs.) 

The soft skills learned in WorkAdvance (and in 
other similar sector programs) may also be more 
important to individuals long term than hard skills. 
To begin, soft skills may be important for career 
advancement.3° This was also noted by staff at the 
WorkAdvance providers: Staff indicated that 
participants who took ownership of their goals, 
believed in themselves, were committed to attending 
training, and communicated more frequently with 
staff members were more likely to advance in their 
jobs. In contrast, participants who were either over- 
confident or lacked self-confidence were likely to 
have trouble advancing.’ Further, participants 
may be able to draw on the soft skills they have 
developed whether or not they work in the targeted 
sector. Many soft skills are transportable and are 
valued by employers in a range of sectors, which is 
not the case for many hard or technical skills. 


Best Practices Identified by the 
WorkAdvance Providers 


The WorkAdvance providers described similar 
factors they felt were important for workforce 
providers to consider when teaching soft skills. A 
few best practices were highlighted by the Work- 
Advance providers. 


Continually Adapt Soft Skills Curriculum and 
Materials. Stay on top of which soft skills are currently 
in demand by employers and how other external 
factors—such as advances in technology—influ- 
ence which soft skills are needed. This can be done 
by talking with employers about the issues they are 
facing and asking for feedback from employers 
about participants they have hired. 


Invest in Staff and Instructors. Staff must under- 
stand participants’ needs and_ backgrounds. 
Providing training to staff can ensure that partici- 
pants are hearing a consistent message and that all 


staff can work with participants to overcome soft 
skill-related issues. Career readiness and soft skills 
training instructors should use best practices from 
adult education, teach to a mix of learning styles, 
and be familiar with targeted sectors and occupations. 


Be Mindful of the Approach Used to Teach Soft 
Skills. Understand and be intentional about the 
approach used to teach soft skills so it meets 
participants’ needs. Think about which skills 
should be taught earlier—so participants can prac- 
tice using them while in the program—and which 
should be taught later, when participants begin 
looking for jobs. Also think about different strate- 
gies—including modeling behaviors or using group 
exercises—that can be used with a soft skills curricu- 
lum to reinforce and promote certain behaviors. 


Learn from Participants. Ask program graduates 
what they thought worked well and what did not 
work as well. This type of feedback can be used to 
update and improve the program. Also have past 
participants return and speak to current partici- 
pants. Some participants may not initially see the 
value in learning soft skills, but by seeing partici- 
pants who successfully completed the program 
and were hired, they will better see where they are 
going and what they need to do to get there. 


Build Relationships Among Participants. If soft 
skills are taught in a group setting, think about 
ways to incorporate team building so participants 
feel safe and can learn from one another. This is 
especially important early in a program. Partici- 
pants can learn as much from each other as from 
the curriculum. 


Summary 
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While there is no consensus on the definition of (or 
even the term for) soft skills, workforce providers, 
participants, and employers all acknowledge that 
these skills are crucial for obtaining and keeping a 
job. These skills may also be important for helping 
individuals advance in their careers. Yet there 
have been few, if any, rigorous evaluations of how 
best to teach soft skills in the workforce development 
field. 

One major hurdle is the lack of consensus in the 
workforce field around how to reliably measure 
these skills. More work has focused on developing 
assessments and measures of soft skills in education. 
For instance, several assessments measure soft 
skills among middle and high school students.34 
Appendix B highlights an ongoing evaluation of a 
21st-century employability skills curriculum, the 
New World of Work (NWoW), which is being 
implemented at several community colleges in 
California. One of NWoW’s features is digital 
badges that measure competencies in various soft 
skills. 

Another challenge is that changing behaviors 
takes time. And it may take more time than most 
workforce providers have with participants. Past 
work has been done on how to teach these skills to 
elementary, middle, and high school students, 
which could help promote positive behaviors at an 
earlier age. Several studies of school-based social 
and emotional learning interventions have shown 
positive effects on a range of well-being indicators 
for youth. Some of these interventions may also 
have longer-term effects on academic and other 
outcomes. 

Despite these challenges, as long as employers 
demand these skills and feel there is a skills gap, 
workforce providers must teach these skills to help 
set up participants for success in the labor market. 


Appendix A. The WorkAdvance Evaluation 


The WorkAdvance model was implemented by four providers, and programs were evaluated using a randomized 
controlled trial design. Between June 2011 and June 2013, 2,564 individuals enrolled in the study and were 
assigned at random to either the program (WorkAdvance) group or the control group. Individuals in both 
research groups were tracked over time, and their outcomes were compared to estimate the programs’ 
impacts. 

The WorkAdvance evaluation included implementation, participation, economic impact, and cost-benefit 
analyses.3° All these analyses were done at the site level because of substantial variation in starting points and 
organizational emphases across the four providers: Per Scholas, St. Nicks Alliance, Madison Strategies Group, 
and Towards Employment. 


Implementation Analysis. One of the main findings from the implementation analysis was that it took time 
for the providers—and even more time for the providers that were newer to sector strategies—to implement 
all WorkAdvance model components. Because of this, it was hypothesized that individuals who entered the 
study later likely received a stronger set of services than individuals who entered the study earlier, and there- 
fore, the impacts for individuals in the “late cohort” would be stronger than for individuals in the “early 
cohort.”37 


Participation Analysis. WorkAdvance produced large increases in participation, beyond what would have 
happened without the programs, in all model components—career readiness services, occupational skills 
training, job search, and post-employment services—at all four sites. These participation impacts—some of 
which were larger than is typically seen in evaluations of workforce programs—allowed for a good test of the 
WorkAdvance model.?® 


Economic Impact Analysis. The economic impacts of WorkAdvance through Year 3 are varied across sites.39 
Per Scholas produced large impacts on employment and earnings that grew stronger in Year 3. St. Nicks 
Alliance did not produce any impacts on employment or earnings throughout the follow-up period. The 
impacts for the full samples at Madison Strategies Group and Towards Employment faded somewhat in Year 3, 
but among the late cohort at both sites, WorkAdvance group members earned more than control group 
members (although the estimated impact at Towards Employment is close but not statistically significant). 
The pattern of impacts across the sites suggests that provider experience and maturity matter, and not all 
programs will lead to economic gains.4° 


Appendix B. The New World of Work Evaluation 


The New World of Work (NWoW) is a 21st-century employability skills curriculum that was developed to help 
community colleges ensure their graduates are equipped with not only academic and technical skills but 
also employability skills. Through a two-stage process that involved researching the evidence on 21st-century 
skills and convening panels of employers, instructors, and students in California, the curriculum developers 
came up with a list of the 10 most essential and relevant skills for community college students. The key 
competencies they identified are adaptability, analysis and solution mindset, collaboration, social and diversity 
awareness, communication, digital fluency, entrepreneurial mindset, empathy, self-awareness, and resili- 
ence 

The NWoW curriculum is flexible by design and can be adapted to meet the needs of individual community 
colleges. Colleges and instructors can choose to teach either all or some of the curriculum’s modules, offer 
the curriculum in a classroom or online setting, or tailor the curriculum to a specific major. (The competencies 
are general skills.) 

In addition to receiving instruction on 21st-century skills, students participating in an enhanced version of 
the NWoW program also complete a work-based learning experience and have the opportunity to earn digital 
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badges to show their mastery of each competency. The work-based learning component is designed to give 
students a chance to practice the skills they are learning in a workplace setting. And the badges are meant to 
indicate to employers that an applicant is competent in a given skill and remind students that they have 
learned that skill. 

Since 2017, MDRC has been conducting a two-part study of the NWoW program.* In the first stage, MDRC 
provides feedback and recommendations to the NWoW curriculum developers and their community college 
partners on ways to strengthen and refine the program. In the second stage, MDRC will rigorously test the 
more robust model to assess its impact on student outcomes. This evaluation will provide evidence on the 
NWoW model’s promise for improving 21st-century skills acquisition and academic or other outcomes. 
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